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In the meantime we must depend upon unscientific investigations and 
inexact estimates which we should be ready to replace by exact measure- 
ments as fast as such data are supplied us. The present writer believes 
that the large amount of time devoted to the collection and interpretation 
of educational data by more or less unscientific methods is not wholly 
wasted. It has prepared the way for the more exact work advocated by 
Dr. Thorndike and a great deal has been learned by every investigator 
that can not be expressed in the form of exact measurements. In studying 
young children especially, more depends upon the tact and insight of the 
investigator than upon his instruments and methods. Even imperfect 
data crudely interpreted are also better than antiquated theory mechan- 
ically applied, hence the numerous crude studies of children that have 
been made within the last decade have not been without their value in this 
transition period. It is to be hoped, however, that Dr. Thorndike's book 
will result in much less careless work by those who claim to be malting 
scientific investigation of educational problems. 

E. A. Kirkpatrick. 
State Normal School, 
Fitchbueg, Mass. 

Kant's Transcendental Idealism and Empirical Realism. I.-II. C. M. 

Walsh. Mind, October, 1903, pp. 454-4:72, and January, 1904, pp. 

54-71. 

In the words of the author, " This paper does not advocate the adoption 
of the transcendental realism rejected by Kant. It attempts merely to 
show that in rejecting this theory and in setting up his own Kant did 
not have clear and distinct ideas about the subjects of which he was 
treating. It attempts to show that Kant was confused in his theory of 
empirical realism, or conception of an outside phenomenal world, which 
his critics have generally been willing to accept, as much as in his con- 
ception of the things in themselves, which his critics have generally 
repudiated" (Mind, January, 1904, p. 71.) There is no division of 
the topic corresponding to the two papers, and they leave the reader some- 
what confused by the monotony of detail. And there is altogether too 
much verbal wrangling over ' phenomenon ' and ' thing in itself.' But 
the main contention is forcibly and effectively stated. Kant's doctrine 
as a whole is neither subjectivistic nor realistic enough to be self-con- 
sistent. His refutation of Berkeleyan idealism, and his frequent references 
to the unity and externality of the natural world, do not agree with his 
supposition that this world is indispensably conditioned by percipient 
beings and the formative principles that belong to their nature. The 
latter is a self-consistent doctrine. We may suppose a thing-in-itself 
to determine experiences in percipient beings, and to persist as the 
ground of possible experience where these experiences themselves have 
lapsed. But in that case, instead of one nature, we have as many natures 
as percipient beings, with a certain identity of ground and similarity 
of content. This would be the very ' material idealism ' that Kant so 
strongly disclaimed. Or, as is stated at the opening of the second paper, 
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there are two possible doctrines for the title ' Empirical Realism.' The 
first of these, a pluralistic subjectivism, is not realism, and the other is 
a type of transcendental realism, and hence not empirical. 

The author is to be credited with the selection of the most interesting 
problem of interpretation that arises in connection with the ' Critique.' 
And the above objection is, in its generality, well taken. The reviewer 
feels, however, that the elaboration of the objection is, in the first place, 
unsatisfactory in the matter of emphasis. It is most fair and most en- 
lightening to construe the ' Critique ' in terms of that which is most 
distinctive in it. Such is not the case with the ' ./Esthetic,' which is an 
earlier work only imperfectly assimilated to the central doctrine, but is 
the case rather with the ' Transcendental Deduction of the Categories.' 
In that discussion the fundamental doctrine is that of the objective (or 
universal and necessary) intent of the least experience. The Trans- 
cendental Unity of Apperception is virtually the hnower in all experi- 
ences that can be reported at all. But Kant denies that such a knower 
may itself be known as other than a logical conception, though it gives 
form to all knowledge, and distinguishes real experiences from the mani- 
fold of the internal sense. Indeed, in exercising this corrective function 
it attaches itself in Kant's mind to the very subjectivity in contradistinc- 
tion to which it was defined. So Kant hovers between subjective ideal- 
ism and realism, and plays into the hands of absolute idealism. But 
while it is certainly true, as the author maintains, that we have here to 
deal with an equivocal doctrine, to the reviewer it seems more true to 
Kant (and be it said to his credit) to begin with his empirical realism, or 
the unity and objectivity of the world of organized experience, and to show 
that subjectivism is incompatible with it, rather than to regard the former 
as an intrusion upon the latter. 

In the independent discussion in the latter part of the second paper, 
the author recognizes Kant's close approach to a doctrine which he calls 
'Phenomenal Kealism.' Kant did not maintain a realistic doctrine, but 
'brought forth only a muddled and ambiguous conglomeration which, when 
clarified, resolves itself into one or another of the older views ' (p. 71). 
As a second criticism the reviewer would urge the inaccuracy and injustice 
of this depreciation of Kant's originality. The subjective strands 
of his weaving are not, it is true, such as to place him distinctly in ad- 
vance of Berkeley or Leibniz. And his realism is closely similar to 
that of Plato, Berkeley (in his doctrine of God and nature) and Male- 
branche. But this doctrine of the function of the category in determining 
the unity of a realm or system of truth, with the application of this 
doctrine to nature and its divisions, is a philosophical classic. The best 
philosophy of nature since the time of Kant has been built upon this 
foundation. And this same conception of the constructive and consti- 
tutive reality of categories lies at the root of absolute idealism, a move- 
ment which testifies to Kant's originality even when it misconceives him 
and compounds error. 

Kalph Barton Perry. 
Habvard University. 



